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Will Theology Become Relevant to Life? 


In The Commonweal, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., May 22, 1959, John Cogley, a layman, writes in 
his column, “Here and There,” on the title, “Wanted, 
Theologians,”’ from which the following paragraphs are 
uoted : 

, “The other day I sat in on a meeting attended by a 
group of business and professional men. The talk turned 
to the relationship between religion and modern society. 
One after another the men present stated that they found 
the advice of theologians practically useless. For the 
moral problems they face do not conform to simple choices 
of good and evil but are enmeshed in moral ambiguity, and 
in such cases the theologians are usually tongue-tied. 

“Most in the group claimed that they would eagerly 
welcome real guidance from religious spokesmen. How- 
ever, the Church and its theologians, in view of most of 
them, are hopelessly out of touch with reality. ‘When I 
need moral guidance,’ one man said, ‘the last place in the 
world I would go for it is to the Church.’ Another said, 
‘If I took the advice of the clergy I would either be out 
of business in a month or be involved in twice as many 
moral perplexities as I started out with.’ Lad 

“Yet, for all the gripes, there was a genuine spirit of 
receptivity on the part of these men. They did not believe 
there is no connection between morals and business, or 
morals and the professions. They did not fit the secu- 
larist stereotype thundered against in a thousand sermons 
and editorials. It would be more just to say that they 
hunger for guidance on how to integrate religion and life. 
But they feel that the Church abandons them at those 
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times when its wisdom is especially needed. It is their 
general impression that the advice they do get is largely 
irrelevant. They ask for bread and are given a stone. 

“I came away from the meeting feeling that the sooner 
the theologians give up their isolation and the monastic 
approach to the world, the better for theology. Perhaps 
theology will not occupy the place it deserves in our 
society until men of the world and men of the Church 
really start talking to each other, with no holds barred. 
Theology, like all disciplines, needs criticism in order to 
thrive. If its only critics are its own custodians, there is 
little to hope for beyond the present lag. 

“If theology no longer matters, is no longer the queen 
of the sciences, it may well have something to do with 
the way it is presented. If it seems to make no claim 
to being relevant it will continue to be regarded as a 
clerical pastime, as it is at the present time.” 


“The language of the theologians seems to have become 
so artificial, so self-centered, and so remote from real 
life, that one can only dream of the times when theology 
took the lead in the universities and was the most forma- 
tive influence in the intellectual life of Western Nations,” 
Bishop Hanns Lilje of the Lutheran Church, Hanover, 
W. Germany, said at a dinner held at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, March 10, 1960. This note is 
prepared from text furnished by the Seminary. 

“The Christian Church,” he said, “seems to have lost 
. . . the capacity to speak about its beliefs in a manner 
br st should convey the impression of something real and 

ive.” 

Further, said Bishop Lilje, the modern world “seems to 
have lost entirely its capacity to understand Christian 
categories of thought and faith.” “We do live, for all 
practical purposes, in a non-Christian world.” 

Among other comments : 

“The general mental attitude of our Western World 
seems to have penetrated into the thinking of our Chris- 
tian churches.” 

“Will the Christian congregations ever be able to show 
(not just talk about) what brotherly love can be in the 
life of man?” 


Over one hundred lay persons took courses in special 
series for the laity in two quarter sessions arranged by 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, Cyrus V. Giddings, 
secretary for lay education at C.T.S., reports in The 
Register of the Seminary, 5757 University Ave., Chicago 
37, Ill., March, 1960. In the fall quarter, 65 people reg- 
istered for courses on “Approaches to Christian Belief,” 
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and in the winter quarter 40 persons studied “Approaches 
to Christian Action.” Classes were open to all denomina- 
tions and it is reported in the United Church Herald that 
some students found theology “exciting.” The spring 
quarter’s course was announced on “Christian Approaches 
to Social Problems.” 

Mr. Giddings, while reporting on the “experiments” at 
C.T.S., also writes that the Lancaster Theological Semi- 
nary has conducted a week’s Lay School of Theology ; 
that in the San Francisco Bay area four seminaries have 
offered courses for laymen; that Hartford Theological 
Seminary has conducted a course in theology on eight con- 
secutive Saturday mornings; and that in Rahway, N. J., 
a Layman’s Academy of one church offered systematic 
courses in theology in four quarter sessions in 1959. 


“Stewardship in Contemporary Theology” 


Stewardship has been called one of the most “radical” 
of religious teachings, and it is said that some modern 
land owners are startled to hear the teaching that God 
owns the land and that man is but a steward. An inquiry 
concerning stewardship in current theology, organized by 
the National Council’s Department of Stewardship and 
Benevolence, is reported in the book, title above, edited 
by T. K. Thompson, director of the National Council's 
Department (New York, Association Press, 1960. $3.50). 

Joseph Fletcher, one of the nine contributors, examined 
14 recent “influential” works by Protestant and Roman 
Catholic theologians, finding that nine of these never men- 
tioned stewardship. The three others that did make men- 
tion of it were all books by Protestants. Among 38 gen- 
eral surveys of Christian ideals and problems of con- 
science, only three made reference to stewardship. 

Bishop Hanns Lilje thinks, however, that Americans 
emphasizing stewardship are for the first time exerting 
“an important influence on both the theology and the prac- 
tical church life of the European continent.” For Euro- 
peans are beginning to pay attention to the characteristic 
American system of voluntary giving. 

This book is an outgrowth of a study conference con- 
vened by the National Council’s Department of Steward- 
ship and Benevolence. The Apostle Paul gave steward- 
ship a major place in the biblical tradition, it is stated 
by Holms Rolston of the Board of Christian Education of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. Luther P. Powell, 
minister of the United Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
at Storm Lake, Iowa, reports that there is relatively poor 
documentation of the history of Christian giving. Tithing 
has again become a subject of much interest among church 
administrators and officials, Robert Paul Roth of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary states. Personal love for 
Christ as Savior is declared to be the basis of Christian 
giving, by T. A. Kantonen, of Hamma Divinity School. 
The relevance of Luther’s teachings on Christian vocation 
is presented by Edgar M. Carlson, president of Gustavus 
Adolphus College. 

The practical issues raised by our “affluent society” (ob- 
viously shared by many but not by all Americans) are 
presented by Albert T. Rasmussen of the Pacific School 
of Religion. 

The materials are clearly presented in language that 
is not technical. Thus this fresh look at stewardship in 
our time is addressed to lay people as well as professionals, 


“Social Sources of Church Unity” 


“The signs of unity, by any reasonable test, are quite 
remarkable,” writes Robert Lee, assistant professor of 


church and community at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, in the book, title above (New York and Nash. 
ville, Abingdon Press, 1960. $4.50). He offers his study 
as only “a partial interpretation,” but he concludes that 
“when man’s reckoning has ground to a halt, we are left 
facing the sheer givenness of the fact of the dawning of 
the church unity movement in American Protestantism,” 

Professor Lee seeks in his research “to re-apply the in. 
sight” of Professor H. Richard Niebuhr’s well-known 
work, Social Sources of Denominationalism. But while 
Niebuhr’s influential volume interprets church disunity, 
“the focus of the present study is on church unity.” Pro. 
fessor Lee uses the term “church unity” in a broad sense, 
stating that “organic union” is “but one of the many insti- 
tutional manifestations of unity considered in these pages.” 


In American society, writes Professor Lee, there are 
evident reductions of social differences and signs of grow- 
ing cultural unity. He agrees with John A. Hutchison, 
who once wrote a history of the Federal Council of 
Churches, that it was “city life,” combined with tech- 
nology and secularism, that “forced” cooperation and fed- 
eration upon the churches. 

Further, “close harmony in thought and practice, and a 
liberal sharing among the major groups in American 
Protestantism,” has been increasingly apparent. Thus 
there is emerging a “common-core” Protestantism. This 
includes a “doctrinal consensus.” Several studies are 
quoted showing “a broad sharing of faith in basic con- 
victions.” 


Among the forces noted are the rise of the Federal 
Council of Churches, the various denominational mergers 
and re-unions since 1906, the development of numerous 
state and local councils oi churches, the presence of “com- 
munity-centered” churches, and the operation of the 
“comity processes.” 


However, along with the evidences of growing unity, 
Professor Lee describes also the “growth and intensifica- 
tion of organizational machinery of denominations.” This 
is one of the “countervailing movements.” Also treated 
are sectarianism and fundamentalism. The Southern Bap- 
tist Convention receives a separate section. “In the main, 
these ‘negative cases’ tended more to affirm than to deny” 
the author’s central theses. The church unity movement 
is “part of the drama of cultural transformation” taking 
place in American life. Religious forces have converged, 
thinks Professor Lee, with the various social factors “to 
produce a very imposing movement of church unity.” 

[In a suburban community recently several ministers 
stated to the writer of this review that as their church 
budgets rise the ministers and churches are more com- 
petitive with one another than they have been for a gen- 
eration. And probably many a professional laborer in the 
ecumenical movement goes home at night with conclu- 
sions far different from those of Professor Lee.] 


What Is Man? 


A theory of the evolution of man, including cultural 
as well as biological factors, is stated by Pierre Teilhard 
de Chardin, S.J., and reconciled with orthodox Chris- 
tianity in the book, The Phenomenon of Man (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1959. $5.00). Sir Julian Huxley 
writes a long introduction to the book, and Sir Julian has 
not been distinguished for writing introductions to the 
works of Jesuits. Sir Julian dissents from that portion of 
the thesis that relates to orthodox Christianity, but he 
does declare the book to be “a remarkable work by a very 
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remarkable human being.” And Arnold J. Toynbee re- 
marks that Father Teilhard gives to “our generation the 
comprehensive view it sorely needs.” 

Father Teilhard (1881-1951) was both a Jesuit father 
and a distinguished paleontologist. The book here noticed 
was first published in France in 1955, and has already 
been widely discussed by European scholars. The author 
was professor of geology at the Catholic Institute in Paris, 
director of the National Geologic Survey of China, and 
director of the National Research Center of France. 

The author prefaces his work with a note that it is not 
an essay in metaphysics or theology, but “purely and sim- 
ply...a scientific treatise.” “This book deals with man 
solely as a phenomenon but it also deals with the whole 
phenomenon of man.” The author has endeavored not to 
yenture into the field of “the essence of being.” 

He says his work is not a philosophy, although he be- 
lieves that “there is no fact which exists in pure isolation,” 
and “that every experience, however objective it may seem, 
inevitably becomes enveloped in a complex of assumptions 
as soon as the scientist attempts to explain it.” “Like the 
meridians as they approach the poles, science, philosophy, 
and religion are bound to converge as they draw nearer to 
the whole. I say ‘converge’ advisedly, but without merg- 
ing and without ceasing, to the end, to assail the real from 
different angles and on different planes.” 

He then gives the two basic assumptions that “support 
and govern every development of the theme.” “The first 
is the primacy accorded to the psychic and to thought in 
the stuff of the universe, and the second is the ‘biological’ 
value attributed to the social fact around us.” 


“If We Are to Stay in the City...” 


“If we are to stay in the city,” there are certain ques- 
tions which we must rethink, Howard G. Hageman, a 
minister of the Reformed Church in America writes in an 
article, “The Theology of the Urban Church,” in the City 
Church, 475 Riverside Dr. New York 27, N. Y., May- 
June, 1959. These are the questions: ‘What is a congre- 
gation? What is a congregation for? We have been 
driven from the city because our answers have been 
inadequate and mistaken. We shall remain in the city 
when our answers are those written into the very heart 
of the Gospel.” 

Mr. Hageman says that the best answers to these ques- 
tions will be found in the writings of St. Paul on the 
body of Christ. He particularly refers to I Corinthians, 
Chapter 12, Mr. Hageman then goes on: 

“Remembering that it was a congregation to which these 
words were originally addressed, we could answer our 
questions about the congregation with these . . . proposi- 
tions drawn from St. Paul’s discussion : 

“a. The congregation, as the body of Christ, is the 
organ through which Christ himself is at work in a 
particular community. 

“b. The concern of this body must be limitless. As 
the body of Christ, the congregation can set no barriers 
to its membership save the single one of baptism and 
faith in its Lord. 

“c. In this body everyone has a job to do. The failure 
of any member to do his job weakens the whole body’s 
effectiveness. .. . 

“d. It is only in the body of Christ that one can realize 
the full potential of God’s redemption in Christ, the 
full development of the whole personality into the likeness 
of Christ. 
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“Can we apply these somewhat theoretical statements 
to the situation in the city? It would result in such state- 
ments as these: 


“1. A Christian congregation in any part of a city is 
Christ at work in that part of the city. To abandon the 
congregation is to remove the organ through which he 
works in that place. 

“2. No congregation can ever withdraw because of the 
changed population in its neighborhood. The body of 
Christ involves every kind of man. The weaker and in- 
ferior members are just as important as the stronger and 
superior. 

“3. To survive in the city, a congregation must be a 
functioning body in which every member takes his part. 
The ministry of the church can never be left to a paid 
staff of professionals. 

“4, An area without a congregation is deprived of the 
full gift of God’s redemption in Christ. Only in a con- 
gregation can men and women grow up into Jesus Christ 
in all things. 


“5. While the congregation is a gathered society, it 
must have a definite relation to a particular area for 
which it assumes responsibility for Christian life and 
growth. ... 

“What is the congregation for? It is here to proclaim 
by its life together what the redeeming love of God in 
Christ can do in the actual situation of human life. 


“Now obviously, all of this relates just as much to a 
congregation in rural Iowa as to a congregation in New 
York or Chicago. In that sense, there are not urban 
churches and rural churches. There is only the Church, 
one body with one task. In that sense, there is no 
theology of the urban church. It is only that the plight 
of the urban church makes it more imperative that we 
should remind ourselves of the biblical teaching about 
the nature and mission of the congregation. 

“But at the same time, it is well to recall the strange 
fascination which the Bible, in many ways a rural book, 
has with the city. Not only is there Jerusalem, the city 
of the great king in the Old Testament; not only was the 
city a place of strategic importance in the mission of St. 
Paul in the New Testament; most of the visions of the 
future take the form of a city. 

“Between that city of God which shall be and these 
cities of ours which now are, there stands only the Chris- 
tian congregations—the colony of the city of God in the 
cities of the world —living and witnessing until His 
kingdom come and His will be done in earth as it is in 
heaven.” 


Thirteen Rural Parishes 


Case studies of 13 town and country churches with 
varied heritages, theologies, and social conditions are pre- 
sented by Wilfred Bockelman in the book, On Good Soil 
(New York, Friendship Press, 1959. $2.95). 


One of these is about MATE (Mission at the East- 
ward), in the State of Maine, a project of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. Another chapter is 
about the “mobile minister” of the same Presbyterian 
body who ministers to people in a large portion of the 
state of Nebraska. 

Among others included are a Baptist church in a min- 
ing town; a Lutheran church in Ohio (in which the author 
was a member for his first 25 years) where there is an 
“emphasis on doctrine”; the church in Dublin, Ohio, 
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where three congregations asked the aid of Washington 
Gladden in the year 1912 and where most of the members 
of the three congregations started their church life over 
again as Congregationalists; a Methodist church in a 
Texas town which was much affected by the American 
Civil War and now carried on a broad community pro- 
gram. 

This book, in the author’s words, gives “glimpses into 
the lives and persons and groups who have been confronted 
by some of the major sociological problems—or, as we 
shall see, opportunities—of our time.” It interprets 
“churches in farming areas and small communities that 
are caught in the social trends of a changing rural 
America.” 


Observations of a Minister’s Wife 


“It has became increasingly evident in the business and 
professional world that the wife plays an important role 
in the success or failure of her husband in his life work. 
This is especially true of the minister’s wife.” These 
are the opening sentences in an unsigned article, “The 
Role of the Minister’s Wife,” in The Moravian, Beth- 
lehem, Pa., April, 1959. The author is described by the 
editor as “the wife of a veteran pastor.” 


“The lady of the parsonage” has ‘‘added responsibili- 
ties and opportunities peculiar to her position in relation 
to the people whom her husband serves.” 

These responsibilities are mainly in the home, not as 
an assistant pastor. The congregation should not expect 
the minister's wife to make for herself a career as assist- 
ant pastor. Training in a vocation may be helpful to a 
wife but “her greatest contribution as a wife will rest in 
her ability to manage life in her own home and family 
efficiently and harmoniously.” 

The problems involved in balancing the family budget 
and the issues raised by “a paid job outside the home” 
are considered. 

The concluding words on the “unique” position of the 
minister’s wife are as follows: “Hers is an unusual avenue 
of service which brings with it real joy and satisfaction. 
The relationship that exists between a pastor’s family 
and the members of a congregation is an exceptional one. 
The love, kindness, and consideration usually shown to 
her is unequaled in any other ‘employe and employer’ 
situation. With an appreciation for this avenue of serv- 
ice and for this relationship with many people of similar 
interests coupled with a mature attitude toward the 
necessary adjustments, the minister’s wife has the privi- 
lege of a rich, full life equal to or even excelling that of 
any other wife or career woman.” 


The Lilly Endowment has made a grant to the Boston 
University School of Theology for a three-year pilot study 
of the role of the minister’s wife. The director of the 
project, which began in January, 1959, is Dr. William 
Douglas of the Department of Psychology and Pastoral 
Counseling. 


Psychological Study of Religion 


Paul E. Johnson has rewritten and enlarged his 
Psychology of Religion, first published in 1945 (New York 
and Nashville, Abingdon Press, 1959. $5.00). The author 
is professor of psychology and pastoral counseling at the 
Boston University School of Theology. The materials 


added are on “A Religious Vocation” and “Contempo 
Psychologies of Religion.” Under the latter he deals with, 
“The Conflictual Theory,” “The Collective Theory,” “The 
Personalistic Theory,” “The Interpersonal Theory,” and 
“Religion and Personality.” 

He says in a word to the reader that he could not le 
the book stand as it was published in 1945. “Nowhere 
among the social sciences do we find a rate of change 
accelerating more than in psychology. . . . The rewriting 
is so basic in theory and application that the outcome js 
largely a new psychology of religion. The aim is to invite 
psychology to meet religion as ultimate concern, and re. 
ligion to meet psychology as one person seeking response 
from another.” 

“We live in a mobile society on a moving planet coursing 
in endless space. Yet the mystery within one person is 
evidently as deep as the mystery beyond us. And the 
change within a growing person may be as decisive as in 
the world around him.” 

The subject matter, other than that noted ahove, covers 
religious experience and growth, conversion, prayer and 
devotion, worship, the psychology of belief, religious be- 
havior, religion and health, the religious community. 
There is an extensive bibliography. 


“Evaluation and Christian Education” 


“Discussion of some theological, educational, and prac- 
tical issues” which took place at a Conference on Evalua- 
tion in Christian Education is reported in a paper book, 
title above, edited by Helen F. Spaulding, published, 1960, 
for the Bureau of Research and Survey by the Office of 
Publication and Distribution of the National Ccuncil of 
Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. The 
Conference was convened by the Bureau, and was made 
possible by a grant from the Lilly Endowment. The 
papers presented at the Conference are published in the 
book and a bibliography is appended. 

A “Summary and Critique’ was given by Leonard A. 
Sibley, Jr., of the Board of Parish Education, United 
Lutheran Church. Evaluation, he writes, is “a key to 
relevancy,” but “good evaluation is difficult.” Some thirty 
years ago “there was an upsurge of interest in the evalua- 
tion of religious education.” ‘But the methods available 
were difficult, and the results were scanty, and the interest 
died out.” 

Those interested in the present revival of interest in 
evaluation of Christian education are recognizing that they 
are dealing with human experience that is the most difficult 
to measure: “personality and its changes, attitudes, values, 
covert behavior.” 

Critical, too, for such efforts are the high costs in 
terms of “time, money, skilled workers,’ because “re- 
search is expensive business.” “We will never, never do 
useful evaluation of religious education in our spare time 
and with excess funds.” “In this area, we must also face 
the question of where we are going to get trained workers 
for evaluation.” 

Many persons engaged in religious education, Dr. Sibley 
notes, resist the findings of research, particularly when 
there are negative findings; and many religious people 
reject the entire scientific method as a way of discovering 
truth. “A recent study indicated that half of a large 
group of theological seminary students rejected the scien- 
tific method.” 

There is also evidence of some over-enthusiasm, of 
opinion to the effect that “research can solve all of our 
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problems.” However, Warren Weaver, former president 
of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, summed up a discussion of “unanswered ques- 
tions in science” by stating that six words recurred: 
“Measurement, precision, prediction, mystery, adventure, 
humility.” 


“The Yearbook of American Churches 
for 1960” 


The Yearbook of American Churches for 1960 “consists 
mainly of reports of what organized religion reports con- 
cerning officers, statistics, and related information.” It 
is compiled and edited in the Bureau of Research and 
Survey and published, 1959, by the Office of Publication 
and Distribution, National Council of Churches. There 
are nine directories, a calendar of the Christian Year 
through 1963, and a statistical section that includes cer- 
tain historical annals. There is a comprehensive list of 
depositories of church history material and sources. 
Luther A. Weigle contributes a thorough article interpret- 
ing recent developments related to the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible for the section on the Scriptures. 
The Yearbook presents information on all faiths in the 
U.S. A., and also has a directory of most religious bodies 
in Canada. It is the 28th issue of this reference work, 
which has been published annually since 1951. 

The statistics of religious affiliation, church school en- 
rollment, and clergy come from the official statisticians of 
the religious bodies. In the latest edition, statistical reports 
from 251 bodies are included. Figures were requested 
for the 49 states and the District of Columbia. Thus 
Alaska was included for the first time. Those for Hawaii 
will be requested for the next edition. The statistical 
information was the “‘latest’’ available, and for most bodies 
was for the calendar year 1958 or a fiscal year ending in 
1958. (Since this compilation was completed, various de- 
nominations have issued more recent reports.) 

The reports on church membership received from offi- 
cial statisticians of religious bodies reveal a total of 109,- 
557,741 persons in 251 bodies in 1958, compared with a 
total of 104,189,678 in 1957, as published in the previous 
Yearbook. 

The total number of persons is equal to 63 per cent of 
the estimated population of Continental United States, 
compared with 61 per cent a year earlier, and 62 per cent 
two years ago. 

This year, of 260 bodies listed, 251 report figures; a 
year earlier 255 bodies of 267 listed provided figures. 

The total figure this year of 109,557,741 persons ex- 
ceeds that of 104,189,678 a year earlier by 5,368,063 
members, or 5 per cent. 

Between 1957 and 1958, the estimated population of 
Continental United States increased 1.7 per cent. 

There were reports from 224 Protestant bodies this 
year, with 61,504,669 members, compared with 227 reports 
of 59,823,777 persons a year ago, a gain of 2.8 per cent. 
The difference in the number of reports (three less this 
year) is accounted for by the fact that the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. and the United Presbyterian 
Church of N. A. were still reported separately last year ; 
and by the failure of two small bodies having a total of 
only 382 members to report this year. 

The Roman Catholic total figure is 39,509,508 in this 
book compared with 35,846,477 a year earlier, a gain of 
over 10 per cent. The publisher of the Official Catholic Di- 
rectory, New York, explain that the Military Ordinariate, 
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now with the status of a diocese, reported for the first 
time this year, and it reported 2,000,000 persons. The 
publishers also reported, in a press release, May 22, 1959, 
that it included persons in the armed forces and “all fami- 
lies of the defense forces both at home and abroad, and 
the diplomatic and other services abroad.” 

By religious groups the figures are as follows: Bud- 
dhists, 10,000 members; Old Catholic, Polish National 
Catholic, and Armenian Church of N. A., 488,246; East- 
ern Churches, 2,545,318; Jewish Congregations (Ortho- 
dox, Conservative, and Reform), 5,500,000; Roman 
Catholic, 39,509,508 ; Protestant (224 bodies), 61,504,669. 

When Protestant church bodies are grouped into “fami- 
lies,” the Baptist are the most numerous. Major “families” 
are as follows: Baptist (27 bodies), 20,493,381 ; Methodist 
(21 bodies), 12,213,097 ; Lutheran (17 bodies), 7,791,248 ; 
Presbyterian (10 bodies), 4,126,583. 

There are also Muslims in the United States, but no 
statistical reports are available. Informal estimates are 
cited in the directory of religious bodies in the Yearbook. 

A recital of these trends and data gives rise to the 
usual questions about definitions of membership. The 
Roman Catholics count all baptized persons, including 
infants. The Jews regard as members all Jews in com- 
munities having congregations. The Eastern Orthodox 
Churches include all persons in their nationality or cul- 
tural groups. Most Protestant bodies count only the 
persons who have attained full membership, and previous 
estimates have indicated that all but a small majority of 
these are over 13 years of age. However, many Lutheran 
bodies and the Protestant Episcopal Church now report 
all baptized persons, and not only those confirmed. 

The Church of Christ, Scientist, did not furnish mem- 
bership figures because of a regulation of that body that 
forbids “the numbering of people and the reporting of 
such statistics for publication.” In the Census of Re- 
ligious Bodies, 1936, published by the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census, there were reported 268,915 members of the 
Church of Christ, Scientist. 

There were 274,770 Sunday or Sabbath schools in all 
religious bodies, with 3,335,782 teachers and officers, and 
a total enrollment of 41,197,313 persons. 

A year earlier there was reported a total enrollment of 
40,359,772. Thus the increase was 837,541, or 2.1 per 
cent. A total of 229 bodies reported this year, compared 
with 230 a year earlier. 

The Protestant churches, which have generally empha- 
sized the Sunday school, reported 90.8 per cent of the 
total enrollment, and 92.2 per cent a year earlier. The 
total Protestant enrollment in this compilation is 37,- 
404,867. 

The figure of 3,313,852 persons, furnished by the pub- 
lishers of the O fficial Catholic Directory, is that for public 
school children receiving religious instruction. For the 
previous year the number was 2,704,514. 

On clergy the inquiry to statisticians of religious bodies 
asked for information on only two questions: the number 
of pastors having charges, and the total number of or- 
dained persons. The reports are, as for the previous 
book, incomplete. Only 224 bodies made a report for 
pastors having charges. 

This year the total number of pastors reported as having 
charges, in the 224 bodies reporting, is 236,272; the total 
number of ordained persons is 365,234. 

Direct comparisons with previous years cannot be made 
because of the incomplete reporting. In the previous 
Yearbook there were reported 228,231 pastors having 
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charges, and 355,853 ordained persons in 226 bodies. Many 
pastors leave the ministry for other occupations or are 
retired, but their names are often included among the total 
number of clergymen reported by religious bodies. 


Conservative Churches Report Greatest 
Growth 


“The more conservative groups have had greater suc- 
cess in enlisting members than have the more liberal 
groups,” states Richard C. Wolf, associate professor of 
church history in the Oberlin Graduate School of Theol- 
ogy, in an article, “Religious Trends in the United States,” 
in Christianity Today, 1014 Washington Bldg., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C., April 27, 1959 (25 cents a copy). For a 
period of seven years, an editorial note indicates, Professor 
Wolf has been studying “changes in American religious 
life.” The article compares the statistics of church mem- 
bership appearing in the Census of Religious Bodies, 1906, 
with reports of the various religious bodies 50 years later. 

During these 50 years the estimated population increased 
almost 100 per cent, while the officially reported church 
membership of 1956—100,162,529—represented a gain of 
over 200 per cent over the figure of 32,936,445 reported 
in 1906. [In some bodies the basis of reporting became 
more “inclusive” over the years as is recorded in the fed- 
eral censuses of 1916, 1926, 1936.] In 1906, 186 religious 
bodies or denominations were reported; in 1956, 258. 

The increases in the large bodies and the large ‘families 
of bodies” have been pronounced. In 1956, 11 denomina- 
tions and families of denominations, each with over 1,- 
000,000 members, reported 92 per cent of all Christians 
and these embraced 40 per cent of all bodies listed; in 
1906 these 11 bodies and groups of bodies had 90 per 
cent of all Christians and included 43.5 per cent of all 
bodies listed. There were 16 Baptist denominations re- 
ported in 1906, and 26 in 1956; 15 Methodist bodies in 
1906, 21 in 1956; 24 Lutheran bodies in 1906, 18 in 1956; 
4 Eastern Churches in 1906, 18 in 1956. 

Neither merger nor division seem, however, to have “a 
definitive role in denominational growth.” It is not ex- 
plained, the author thinks, by type of organization, or 
polity, or program. 

Considering the 11 groups or individual bodies each 
with over 1,000,000 members in 1956, and arranging them 
by rate of growth and by “theological mood,” Professor 
Wolf finds that the more conservative bodies report by 
far the largest gains. 

Within the families or groups of denominations “the 
success of the conservatives in securing members” may 
also be observed. 

Examples: In the 50 year period, the Churches of 
Christ, the Latter-day Saints, the Lutherans, the Baptist, 
the Roman Catholics reported gains much above those 
reported by Presbyterians, Methodists, Disciples, and Con- 
gregationalists. 

The Southern Baptists report a gain far in excess of 
that of the American Baptists. The Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod reports a gain above that of the United 
Lutheran Church. The Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. (often called Southern) reports a gain above that 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 

Adventists, Brethren, and Mennonites give figures show- 
ing growth far above the figures of Friends, Universalists, 
and Unitarians. 

Roman Catholic gains are below all of the following: 
“consistently conservative” Lutheran bodies, the Latter- 
day Saints, the Baptist bodies generally, the Churches of 


Christ, the Mennonites, the Adventist bodies. Professor 
Wolf writes that “this consistently conservative” body, the 
Roman Catholic Church,” has not appealed to new mem. 
bers as strongly as some of the other conservative bodies,” 

The Roman Catholic membership was 14 per cent of 
the total population in 1906, and 20 per cent in 1956, 
The non-Roman bodies of all types reported membership 
of 24 per cent of population in 1906, and 40 per cent in 
1956. The non-Roman, non-Jewish figure was 36 per 
cent of population in 1956. 

Professor Wolf’s concluding words are: 

“Admittedly such a statistical study cannot say anything 
precise about the relative impacts which the various de- 
nominations have made upon the nation’s religious life, 
Nevertheless the study has value in the degree to which 
it throws light on some trends which have marked the 
American religious community, especially the Christian 
segment of that community, in the first half of the twen- 
tieth century.” 


Church Attendance and Authoritarianism 


“Is there a relationship between the frequency with 
which individuals attend church and their tendency to be 
authoritarian?” This question is answered by Jack R. 
Frymier of Teachers College, Temple University, in an 
article, “Relationship Between Church Attendance and 
Authoritarianism,” in Religious Education, 545 West 
111th St., New York, July-August, 1959. 

The author tested samples of high school students in 
rural Alabama, a small city in Florida, and in a metro 
politan area of Michigan, with a scale providing “a 
measure of anti-democratic potential, and various other 
tests.” Each person tested was also asked the frequency 
of attendance at church services, Sunday school, and young 
peoples meetings. 

In the course of a summary it is stated, “There was no 
relationship between their [the students’] tendency to be 
authoritarian and the frequency with which they attended 
church.” 


The Churches in China 


The changes taking place among the non-Roman Cath- 
olic churches in China are declared to be “as great and 
startling” as the changes taking place in Communist 
China in general, Wallace C. Merwin, who is executive 
secretary of the Far Eastern office, Division of Foreign 
Missions, National Council of Churches, writes in an 
article, “What is Happening to the Church in China,” in 
The International Review of Missions, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N. Y., July, 1959. Only meager 
information is transmitted to the outside world by the 
official press of the nation. Hence the chief source of in- 
formation is the only surviving National Christian maga- 
zine in China plus confirmation from private communica- 
tions. 

Numerous accusations are being brought against Chris- 
tian leaders by the officials of the state and strict regula- 
tions limiting activities of the church are being issued and 
enforced. There is a movement toward the disappearance 
of denominational structures and distinctions. In Peking 
about 65 churches have been merged into 4 and in Shang- 
hai 23 churches are taking the place of 200. Property not 
required by the merged churches is being taken by the 
government. 

The leading Protestant organization now appears to be 
the “Chinese Christian Three Self Patriotic Movement.” 
The “Three Selfs” are self-support, self-government, and 
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self-propagation. The movement consists both of a na- 
tional organization and of provincial and local units. It 
apparently has the purpose of being a channel through 
which the government can direct the churches and of 
assisting the churches in their adjustment to the new 
society. 

The full meaning of this is difficult to state but it 
seems clear that both the churches and the Chinese Chris- 
tians are under the heaviest pressure that they have ex- 
perienced since the communists began to rule and that 
recent developments are the most severe blows that the 
church in China has ever suffered. 


“Edinburgh, 1910” 


The World Missionary Conference that met at Edin- 
burgh, June 10 to 23, 1910, was attended by over 1,200 
persons sent as official delegates by 159 missionary so- 
cieties of Britain, the Continent, and the United States. 
It was convened for study and consultation, not as a mass 
meeting. In 1915 William Temple called the Conference 
“the greatest event in the life of the church for a genera- 
tion.” In 1960 the 50th anniversary of the Conference 
is being celebrated by the World Council of Churches, the 
International Missionary Council, and many others. 

The Conference met in the Assembly Hall of what was 
then the United Free Church of Scotland. The opening 
session was addressed by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, presi- 
dent of the Conference; the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Randall Davidson ; and Robert E. Speer. The Archbishop 
declared that “the place of missions in the life of the 
church must be the central place, and none other: that is 
what matters.” He concluded: “Secure for that thought 
its true place, in our plans, our policy, our prayers; and 
then—why then, the issue is His, not ours. But it may 
well be that, if that come true, ‘there be some standing 
here tonight who shall not taste of death till they see.— 
here on earth, in a way we know not now—the Kingdom 
of God come with power.’ ” 

Robert E. Speer said that the leadership of Christ 
called for “following Him to the uttermost parts of the 
earth.” Only the barrier of lack of faith was keeping 
followers apart from the power of the Leader. If that 
barrier were removed, “that living faith will make it 
possible for Him to make use of us for the immediate 
conquest of the world.” 

John R. Mott was chairman of the Edinburgh Con- 
ference, also chairman of the Commission on Carrying 
the Gospel to All the Non-Christian World. When pre- 
senting the Commission’s report, the chairman’s conclud- 
ing sentence was: “The power is in this room, under 
God, to influence the hosts of Christendom to enter into 
the realization of the sublime hope expressed by the 
speaker last evening, that before the eyes of some of us 
shall close in death, the opportunity at least may be given 
to all people throughout the non-Christian world to know 
and to accept, if they will, the living Christ!” 

The Ecumenical Missionary Conference that met in 
New York in 1900 had made no plans for another gather- 
ing although, from the time William Carey had suggested 
in 1806 a general missionary conference every decade, 
there had been others who had urged decennial gather- 
ings, particularly after those in London in 1878 and 1888. 
Long and sometimes difficult consultations among the 
missionary leaders of Germany, Britain, and the United 
States early in the 20th century led to suggestions for 
a “third ecumenical conference” in 1910 (those of Lon- 
don in 1888 and New York in 1900 being regarded as 


predecessors). An international committee became or- 
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ganized, and John R. Mott's suggestion for a “thorough 
unhurried conference by the leaders of the Boards of 
North America and Europe” met with approval. J. H. 
Oldham of Britain was made secretary of the commit- 
tee. The Student Christian Movement greatly influenced 
the planning. The task of securing full Anglican cooper- 
ation proved to be very difficult. William Temple was 
later to say that only the Student Christian Movement's 
persistence and persuasion had induced full Anglican 
cooperation. However, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
withheld his decision to address the Conference until two 
months prior to the meeting. 

John R. Mott raised $55,000 to finance the work of 
the eight commissions that reported at Edinburgh. Bishop 
Charles Gore of the Church of England called a meeting 
of the Commission of which he was head to meet for a 
full week in 1909. Out of 160 persons invited to serve 
on the commissions, only 11 declined. 

Of the over 1,200 persons attending, only 17 were 
from the churches of India, Burma, China, Japan, and 
Korea. The Continental Boards did not send one non- 
Occidental. All non-Occidentals, however, came under 
the quotas of Western missionary societies. The 41 Euro- 
pean societies sent 170 delegates to Edinburgh, a larger 
number than to any previous general gathering. 

The preparatory committee decided on the name, 
“World Missionary Conference,” rather than use of the 
term, “Ecumenical,” because prior use of it had led to 
some misunderstandings. 

The Edinburgh Conference, largely under Dr. Mott’s 
urging, made provision for a Continuation Committee, 
which was “a new idea.” The roots of the International 
Missionary Council, formed in 1921, are traced, among 
others, to the Edinburgh Conference. It also stimulated 
the planning led by Bishop Charles H. Brent for the 
Faith and Order Conference, one of the two movements 
that led to the foundation of the World Council of 
Churches in 1948. In other ways the Conference at Edin- 
burgh developed a consciousness of “the church universal 
conceived as a missionary community,” to quote William 
Richey Hogg’s generalization in the source noted below. 
Edinburgh also, he says, “brought the younger churches 
into the thinking orbit of the older churches.” 

Sources: Ecumenical Foundations, a History of the 
International Missionary Council . . ., by William Richey 
Hogg (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1952); Edin- 
burgh, 1910, An Account and Interpretation of the World 
Missionary Conference, by W. H. T. Gairdner (Edin- 
burgh and London, Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier, 
1910) ; Report of Commission I, Carrying the Gospel to 
All the Non-Christian World, published for the World 
Missionary Conference (New York, Fleming H. Revell 
Company, 1910); The History and Records of the 
[lorld Missionary| Conference, Vol. IX (New York, 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1910). 


Protestant Churches in Many Regions 


A statistical summary entitled Protestant Churches of 
Asia, the Middle East, Africa, Latin America, and the 
Pacific Area is published by the Missionary Research 
Library, 3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. (mimeo- 
graphed, 1959. $1.00). It is a revision of a bulletin 
brought out in 1957 under the title, The Younger Churches 
—Some Facts and Observations. The “survey has been 
enlarged to include not only ‘the younger churches’ but 
also ‘older churches’ in a number of countries, and some 
non-Roman groups which are not actually Protestant.” 
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A further explanation reads: 

“These church groups vary widely in degree of inde- 
pendence and autonomy, spiritual and economic maturity, 
and strength of indigenous leadership. Some reflect 
strongly the ecclesiastical pattern of the missionary so- 
cieties which founded them; others have become more 
acculturated in the environment of their nation. Some are 
definitely denominational, others are in the process of 
becoming united and inclusive churches. Some are large 
in area and membership; others have limited territory 
and constituency ; however, size is not always a measure 
of real strength and spiritual vigor. A number of church 
bodies have grown up spontaneously in the ‘native soil’ 
and are entirely ‘self-governing, self-supporting, self- 
propagating.’ Others are independent, yet related to 
western missions and western denominations. The pattern 
of ecumenical cooperation also varies. In the survey 
one can see the fruit of western missionary effort during 
the past two centuries and also the vitality of the Chris- 
tian faith and system as it has taken root in different 
countries and territories and among a great variety of 
cultures and peoples. There is both wide diversity and 
basic unity.” 

Included are figures on “missionaries from the younger 
churches, to other countries and peoples ; a significant new 
development. . . .” Not included are lists of missionary 
societies at work in the various nations because these are 
available in other publications, e.g., Directory of North 
American Protestant Foreign Missionary Agencies, pub- 
lished, 1958, by the Missionary Research Library and 
reviewed in this Service, February 28, 1959. 


What Is Existentialism? 


Although there are those who think existentialism is 
avant garde, Roger L. Shinn points to those who “find 
it running from Socrates and the Old Testament to con- 
temporary times,” in the Reflection Book, The E-xisten- 
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tialist Posture (New York, Association Press, 1959, 50 
cents ). The sub-title reads: “A Christian look at its 
meaning, impact, values, dangers.” 

Professor Shinn, formerly of Vanderbilt Divinity 
School, now professor of Christian Ethics at Union Theo. 
logical Seminary, New York, says that ‘most people 
—those who know all about existentialism and those who 
know nothing about it—have felt its influence. . . . It has 
caught up the mood of part of our present world, and 
it has helped to create that mood.” 


Introduction to Western Thought 


“Ideas that shape our lives” are well interpreted in 
the book, From Plato to Nietzsche, by E. L. Allen (New 
York, Association Press, 1959. $3.75). Ten chapters 
are on the following ten figures: Plato, Aristotle, Augus- 
tine, Aquinas, Luther, Descartes, Kant, Rousseau, Marx, 
Nietzsche. In each case the concise treatment includes 
references to biographical data in order to interpret the 
thought. Major works are reviewed, e.g., Augustine’s The 
City of God. The writer assumes no prior knowledge 
of the thinkers whose works he describes. He thus gives 
a genuine beginners’ guide to the philosophical-religious 
thought of the West. The author is warden of Arana 
Hall in Dunedin, New Zealand, and edits the survey of 
theological literature in the Hibbert Journal. 


Bibliography on Religious Liberty 


“Religious Liberty—Church and State” is the subject 
of an extensive bibliography accompanied by a thorough 
essay by M. Searle Bates of Union Theological Semi- 
nary in the Occasional Bulletin of the Missionary Research 
cone 3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y., July 15, 
1959. 

In the essay the following paragraph occurs: 

“Because the state has the strongest and most extensive 
means of coercion, including in most instances the con- 
trol of education and communications, and the state is 
often the only institution which individuals and groups 
cannot defy or escape, the state is a central focus of con- 
cern in issues of religious liberty. Needless to say, the 
state is also the means of organized protection for the 
freedom of believing persons and their churches, securing 
their rights of conscience and of worship, of association 
and of property for the performance of religious func- 
tions, of speech and publications, of education and of 
service, all as proper expressions of their faith and essen- 
tial to its continuance and propagation.” 


Study Document on Religion and 
Public Education 


A study document, Relation of Religion to Public Edu- 
cation, prepared by the Committee on Religion and Public 
Education of the National Council of Churches, appears 
in the International Journal of Religious Education, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y., April 1960, and is 
also reprinted as a separate document. The study contains 
formulations of “convictions that influence our thinking,” 
“specific problems,” and a “conclusion.” The text is fol- 
lowed by resource materials. 

Among the questions considered are these : “What . . . is 
the responsibility of Christians and Christian churches in 
the United States for the welfare of public schools and the 
children in them? What are the implications of religious 
freedom for American education? How should public 
schools deal with religion ?” 
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